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Dear Fellow-member of C.M.S., 


The question-mark in the title of this 
News-Letter is meant to be taken seri- 
ously. Before, however, we can answer 
_ the question from the point of view of the 
Christian Mission we must understand 
what is comprised by the word “ Islam” 
and who are the “we” who ask the 
question. 

WHAT IS ISLAM ? 

Islam is more than a creed: it is a 
way of life.’ Islam is more than a way 
of life: it is a very powerful social cement 
of international significance. Islam is a 
religion, a pattern of living and a political 
force. As a religion it has commended 
itself as more desirable than Christianity 
over a considerable part of the world 
which, at the time of its arrival, had 


already been in the process of being. 


moulded by the Christian faith for several 
centuries. As a pattern of life it still 
holds the undivided loyalty of the over- 
whelming majority of its adherents. Both 
as a religion and as a pattern of life it 
is, at least in many parts of Africa, com- 
mending itself to-day far more success- 
fully than the Christian Church. As a 
political force it has a greater nuisance 
value in the present “ power” clash than 
almost any other single factor. Acknow- 
ledging defeat at many levels, as we must, 
I repeat the question, “do we submit?” 


WHO ARE “WE”? 


“We” are the Christians of the West, 
“we” are the Christians of Asia, “we” 
are the Christians of Africa. And, in so 
far as our basic assumptions about God 
and man and society are determined by 
the western context in which historically 
they have been developed, we cannot 
escape being the object of suspicion to 
those who dwell in the “‘ House of Islam.” 


MOSLEM SUSPICIONS 


Christians are suspect by the “‘ House of 
Islam” for three reasons. First, we are 
suspect because Christianity is identified 
with political aggression from the West. 
That does not only refer to the Crusades. 
It is related to much more recent history. 
In the nineteenth century when Russia 
was the recognized “ protector” of Ortho- 
dox Christians within the “ dying” Tur- 
kish Empire, France the “ protector” of 
the Roman Catholics and Britain the 
“ protector” of the Protestants, any Mos- 
lem could be Syston for assuming the 
identity of ristianity and imperialist 
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politics. And in the twentieth century 
the “Christian” powers of the West have 
a record in Moslem eyes which has not 
exactly enhanced their reputation. Here 
is an inescapable burden which every 
Christian must carry, and carry with 
penitence, as he seeks to witness for 
Christ to the “House of Islam”. 


Second, Christians are suspect for an- 
other and quite different reason, one which 
goes down to the very roots of our under- 
standing of man. Islam treats human 
life as an undifferentiated totality. Life 
is not only guided by religion, it is pre- 
scribed for by it down to the smallest 
details. Ritual actions even determine 
the validity of prayer. Life in the com- 
munity in all its relationships is legis- 
lated for according to traditions which 
are themselves the pendants of the divine 
revelation held to have been given to 
Mohammed. Let us treat this monolithic 
conception of religion with respect. It 
has a tremendous appeal for many human 
minds, among them some of the most 
Sincere. Nevertheless, it follows from 
such a view of man, long cherished and 
sincerely held, that the ‘“ Household of 
Islam” will assume either that similar, 
though presumably different, principles 
guide the alien of another creed with 
whom he has to do business, whether 
politically or otherwise, or, if not, that 
the alien has no principles. In either 
case he will be an object of suspicion. 

“We” of the West, and in this respect all 
who are in the main Christian tradition are 
“of the West” historically, have a radically 
different idea of man. We see man as a 
child of God, designed to co-operate with 
Him of free choice. Believing in God’s gift 
of reason, as well as of freedom, we Christ- 
ians believe that the right of any course of 
action is to be found through discussion and 
experiment. From this follows the convic- 


tion that honest men may disagree as to the 
ways and means by which the life of society 
is to be regulated. Where we of the “ West” 
are true to our religious faith and to our 
political principles derived from that faith, 
we refuse to discriminate against a man qua 
citizen simply on the ground either of his 
religious faith or of his political views. We 
associate this toleration with the ‘“‘ western ” 
concept of “liberty under law”. That in the 
West to-day this conception would appear 
to be losing its hold upon our loyalty is the 
measure of our treason. But at least we 
can see how, from the point of view of the 
“Household of Islam” with its very different 
understanding of man and his life in society, 
the “ West”, in general, and Christians, in 
particular, are profoundly suspect. From 
this suspicion the Christian cannot and ought 
not to wish to escape. He may, however, 
properly recognize that a good deal of mis- 
understanding could be cleared away from 
the minds of Moslems if Christian behaviour 
more often matched Christian principles. 
In the third place Islam claims to be a 
universal religion, bearing the truth about 
God and man. It is in its very nature a 
missionary religion. Christianity is also 
a universal religion, claiming to bear the 
truth about God and man. It, also, in its 
very nature is a missionary religion. 
From the point of view of the Moslem 
the Christian is necessarily suspect as 
seeking to win his allegiance to what the 
Christian believes to be the truth of God 
as revealed in Jesus Christ. We betray 
the Moslem and we betray ourselves if 
we lull to rest his suspicion about our 
intentions, Our intentions remain. They 
are “so to present Christ Jesus in the 
power of the Holy Spirit” that the 
“Household of Islam” will one day find 
itself part of the “ Household of God”, 
which is “built upon the foundation of 
the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner stone; in 
whom all the building fitly framed to- 
gether groweth unto an holy temple in 
the Lord: ” (Ephesians ii, 19-21). Do I 
need to stress that, of course, everything 
depends on that little word “so”. 


THE CHRISTIAN DEBATE 


If, then, we answer “no” to the ques- 
tion posed by the heading of this NEws- 
LETTER, aS I believe we should, then we 
must be clear that we have to prepare 
ourselves for a most arduous debate on 
the meaning of that little word “so”. 

To begin with, we must frankly review the 
vast apathy of the Christian Church with 
regard to Islam. In the process we will have 
to take account of and try to understand 
the paradox of defeatism and perseverance 
presented by so much of the witness of the 
ancient Churches of the East. Again, we 
will have to scrutinize fearlessly both the 
theory and the practice of modern missions 
to Moslems as promoted from Europe and 
America. And we shall have to ask some 
very searching questions of the “ younger” 
Churches of Asia and Africa with regard to 


their attitude towards Islam and their sense 
of “mission” to Moslems. The debate has, 
indeed, been going on for a generation but 
there is evidence which suggests that it is 
entering a new phase and that it is now 
going to be entered upon with a far greater 
sense of thoroughness and responsibility than 
hitherto. This News-LeTrer is an attempt 
to introduce readers to what is happening, to 
explain something of what is involved and 
to enlist their prayers. 

The reasons for discerning the emergence 
of a new sense of Christian responsibility 
for witness to the Moslem world are various. 
Political and economic factors combine to 
bring the homelands of Islam, the Near and 
Middle East, into sharp focus for our atten- 
tion. The tremendous increase in the num- 
ber of Americans, and other Westerners, now 
operating in this area either in connexion 
with the oil industry, or development 
schemes, or refugee relief, would of itself 
ensure a wider public interest. The mention 
of refugees is a reminder that the conscience 
of the West is profoundly uneasy over the 
post-war course of events in the Middle 
East. This also feeds the growing awareness 
about that area. Involved in both these 
reasons but sustained by many other con- 
siderations as well, is the growing conscious- 
ness of the challenge presented by Islam to 
the Christian faith and the Christian Church. 

It is, then, no accident that in the year 
1954 three events took place which, how- 
ever unrelated on the surface, were all 
at a deeper level varying expressions of 
the same impulse. 

The first of these, in point of time, was 
the meeting at Bhamdun, in the Lebanon, 
of an equal number of Christians and Mos- 
lems from some _ twenty-two countries. 
Drawn together under the auspices of the 
American Friends of the Middle East they 
met with the primary view of establishing 
the kind of mutual understanding between 
men of sincere, though differing, religious 
convictions which must be a preliminary 
step to any genuine “conversation”. The 
second was the publication, so far for a 
strictly limited circulation only, of an 
interim report by The Rev. J. Spencer Trim- 
ingham, a C.M.S. missionary, dealing with 
a journey of survey which he undertook, 
under the joint auspices of the Methodist 
Missionary Society and C.M.S., to study the 
impact of Islam on West Africa. Very 
penetrating and profoundly disconcerting, 
this document is already the subject of sus- 
tained discussion and will become more so 
as the author’s facts and conclusions reach 
a wider public. If this Report—Islam in~ 
West Africa—achieves nothing else it will 
certainly have provided an encouragement 
to a far more serious debate as to the theory 
and practice of Christian Missions to Mos- 
lems. The third “event”, if the term may 
be so used, was the very considerable part 
of its first meeting which was devoted to 
the Moslem world by the new Committee 
for Missionary Strategy of the Anglican 
Communion, which was convened immedi- 
ately before the Anglican Congress at Min- 
neapolis last summer. Interest in and con- 
cern for Christian witness to the “House of 
Islam” was there expressed at a_ higher, 
more responsible and more representative 


than ever before, as far as the 
Communion is woncernied. — 


to which many could be ‘added; to 
ea a new sense of responsibility 
stian witness in this field is com- 
‘ing birth. 


_ TOWARDS UNDERSTANDING 
- What is the Moslem world? Geo- 


: 5 alee it is a great block of territory 


from Dakar in West Africa to Lahore 


in Pakistan, from the shores of the Cas- 
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pian to the great tropical forests of Africa 
—with very significant “islands” of in- 
fluence in East Pakistan, Indonesia, and 
down the east coast of Africa. Psycho- 
logically it is the “ brotherhood of Islam” 
—a sense of international relatedness of 
considerable emotional power. Ideo- 
logically it is uncommitted in the con- 
temporary struggle, having considerable 
antipathies for Communism and yet,. at 
the same time, having rather more affini- 


_. ties with it than is always understood. 


Politically it is infinitely various including 
a Pakistan and an Indonesia proud of 
their substantial achievement of inde- 
pendence; the Arab States and Iran, 
formally independent but deeply frus- 
trated by their effective dependence on 
political forces wholly outside their con- 
trol; Turkey, the great “heretic” of 
Islam, a committed and respected mem- 
ber of N.A.T.O.; French North Africa, 
seething with revolt against France ; Brit- 
ish Northern Nigeria, apparently anxious 
not to become independent too soon ! 
Economically it is precariously poised. 

There in very broad generalizations you 
have the context in which the Moslem 
lives to whom the Christian has to wit- 
ness. The first quality demanded of a 
witness is sensitivity to his audience. 
Without such sensitiveness to the tumult 
and confusion and strain of the Moslem 
world at this time and sympathy with 
the individual in that world there can be 
no effective witness. To become sensitive 
involves understanding. I could wish that 
all who read this News-LeTTEerR could 
possess themselves of three books which, 
between them, go a long way towards 
providing as accurate a picture of the 
“feel” of the Moslem world as can be 
got by those who cannot live in it. 

The first is a short study of Islam as a 
religion. Under the title Jslam, Alfred 
Guillaume, Professor of Arabic in London 
University, gives an interpretation of the 
Moslem’s religion which succeeds in con- 
veying something of the spirit of Islam and 
shows some of the ways in which Islam 
as a pattern of living is adjusting itself to 
the contemporary world. The second is a 
careful and objectively written study of the 
Middle East entitled Middle East Survey. 
The author, S. A. Morrison, now Secretary 
of the Kenya Christian Council, was a 
C.M.S. missionary in Egypt for thirty-four 


_ being so detached as to ar, 


years. Fluent in Arabic and deeply versed 
in the laws and traditions of Islam, Mr. 
Morrison was also in intimate touch with 
political events in this area, in perecalir in 
Egypt. This book gives a ‘careful appraisal 

the forces at work in the Middle East to- 
day and an account of the Palestine situa- 
tion, which is at once judicious without 
e a lack of 
awareness of and sympathy for the human 
tragedy involved. For the moment this is 
one of the best studies of the contemporary 
situation available. The third book might 
seem to deal with a limited area, essentiall 
peripheral to the heart of the Moslem wore 
This is Islam in East Africa, by Lyndon P. 
Harries, a former missionary of the U.M.C.A. 
and now a lecturer in the School of Orien- 
tal and African Studies in the University of 
London. The splendid simplicity of his 
writing, in no way to be equated with over- 
simplification, ought to make this book a 
best seller for those interested in Islam. 
Nowhere else have I seen so clearly set 
forth the reasons which attract the African 
pagan to Islam. This is a book which every 
African pastor and teacher who can read 
simple English ought to have and, needless 
to say, should be a “ must” for every Chris- 
tian missionary in Africa. 

What of the Christian Church in its 
relation to Islam? I have indicated that 
I believe we are approaching a new phase 
in the debate within our own ranks with 
regard to evangelism in the Moslem 
world. But important as is the need for 
frank debate amongst Christians, as im- 
portant is a change of attitude towards the 
Moslem world. In a most interesting and 
valuable article in The Middle East 
Journal, Kenneth Cragg of the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation writes of the im- 
pact of Communism upon contemporary 
Islam. In a paragraph there on the 
challenge of Communism to both Chris- 
tianity and Islam he has some words 
which indicate the kind of change of atti- 
tude which is called for in the Christian 
approach to Islam. Every word in what 
follows needs to be weighed: 

Our attitude will be neither safe nor 
adequate unless it has wrestled with Com- 
munism to the full extent and degree of its 
own challenge. 

“The cultivation of such a spirit is per- 
haps the first of its demands. The orthodox 
mind in any realm of belief is apt to be 
temperamentally unsuited to the exacting 
requirements 0 its own defence. It is liable 
to be impatient with all that differs or con- 
tends, and to be satisfied with dismissing it 
as unbelief. It tends in some senses to over- 
confidence and timidity, either assuming that 
error needs only to be denounced, or else, 
by contrast, hoping that it can be safely 
ignored. So searching an adversary as 
Communist materialism requires of us a 
certain elasticity of mind, a capacity to 
recognize a serious challenge and to achieve 
a sound, objective reply. We need a creative 
attitude of mind, saved by its own power 
of realism from disdainful optimism or 
superficial naiveté in the presence of the 
adversary.” 


May, 1955 


That is profoundly true of the Christian 
in his approach to Communism. I be- 
lieve it expresses no less precisely the 
truth about one fundamental in the Chris- 
tian approach to Islam. Reading those 
words reminded me of some telling sen- 
tences from a speech by Dr. Freytag, of 
Germany, made during the meeting of the 
Committee of the International Mission- 
ary Council at Staten Island last summer: 

“In the study of other religions,” he said, 
“you can amass information about their 
Scriptures and doctrines. But you have not 
understood them until you have been com- 
pelled to interpret your own Gospel in 
entirely new terms. You have not really 
understood another religion unless you have 
been tempted by the insights of this other 
religion.” 
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That is a hard saying. It hints perhaps ~ 
at the costliness of the road ahead and — 
the demands which will be made upon ~ 
our love, 
humility. 

This subject is of such far-reaching ~ 
importance for the Christian Mission to- 
day that I plan to follow on from this 
point in the next News-LeETTER. ; 


Your sincere friend, 


Ne aA sae 


General Secretary 


If undelivered please return to” 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY - 6 SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C.4 
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